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comings" (p. 75). An unpopular Burleson or Palmer could not 
possibly survive under a Lloyd George. If this be true, the Webbs, 
Sidney and Beatrice, must be more perverse than socialistic in argu- 
ing strongly for the establishment of the individual responsibility of 
ministers. According to Mr. Sidney Low, who, in spite of the con- 
spicuous instance of Mr. Lloyd George, would probably only slightly 
modify the expression of his views today, popularity with the voters 
ranks among the lowest qualifications for membership in the British 
Cabinet. 

Mr. Ireland's is one of those books in which value and interest 
derive from the author's evident earnestness and sincerity on the 
one hand and from a provocative quality on the other. It is excel- 
lent reading for those who do not rely upon it for information and 
accurate perspective. There are two sizeable chapters on heredity 
which are poorly incorporated into its general scheme. Perhaps they 
account for the " human equation " part of the title. 

Howard Lee McBain. 

Our Social Heritage. By Graham Wallas. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1921. — 307 pp. 

The substance of this book is a series of lectures given at Yale 
University in 1919. Despite the promise of the title and the serious 
introductory chapter, the book is in fact a group of somewhat un- 
related commentaries upon British politics and life written from the 
point of view of a British liberal scholar who has a considerable 
knowledge of " modern psychology " and some first-hand political 
experience. A number of the chapters deal with examples of British 
institutional life such as the professions of law, medicine, education, 
the army, constitutional monarchy and the Church, while the re- 
maining chapters deal with such political concepts as liberty, right, 
honor, independence, group cooperation, guild socialism, the nation 
and world cooperation. 

Our social heritage is " that part of our ' nurture ' which we 
acquire by the social process of teaching and learning ". This heri- 
tage is in fact so important that we should find existence impossible 
if even for a short time we were deprived of it. The improvement 
of life, or as Mr. Wallas frequently puts it, the way to the " good 
life ", consists in the exercise of our wills in examining our life and 
institutions in the light of the psychological facts underlying them. 
To make such an examination seems to be the purpose of the book. 
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" Group cooperation ", made up of " socially inherited expedients " 
combined with " biologically inherited instincts ", is at best merely 
cooperation by " a clamorous alternation of the impulse to lead with 
the impulse to follow ", while national cooperation, a recently de- 
veloped form of group activity, is insecurely built into the social 
heritage. In fact, we " normally leave the formation of the mental 
' panoramas ' which represent our nation to the scheming of pro- 
fessional manipulators of motive ". The challenge of the Guild 
Socialist's proposal to substitute a vocational state for the modern 
democratic state Mr. Wallas meets by placing on exhibition the 
achievements of the British democratic state during and after the 
war — its mobilization and demobilization of vocations — in comparison 
with the limited achievements of the mediaeval guild. Moreover in 
modem professionalism we have the best examples of vocationalism 
in the modern state. The law as an organized profession is closely 
restricted, socially wasteful in its " make work " tendencies, un- 
democratic in its organization, intolerant of change, and indifferent 
to the fruits of research in kindred fields. The medical profession 
reveals in a somewhat modified respect the same defects, while the 
military profession is, chiefly because of its habits of mind, a posi- 
tive danger to civil government. 

The chapter on liberty is, in effect, a description of the evolution 
(or decline) of English political thought and life from the Liberal- 
ism of Mill to the social reforms of Asquith and Lloyd George. 
Liberty, according to Mr. Wallas, is not a " dictionary word " ; it is 
" a condition in which human impulses are not obstructed ". Prop- 
erly to understand it is to know the nature of the obstructing cause 
or agent. " Natural rights are real things " and " it is not always 
good for us to receive them in full ". Probably for this reason Mr. 
Wallas wisely does not tell us what they are. Honor is understood 
from a contemplation of dishonor, which is a wrong that other people 
know about. If we will make honor as well as liberty and right 
" more useful and less dangerous, we must consciously learn so to 
stimulate, satisfy, sublimate or inhibit the relevant instinct as to 
lead, here and now, a good life ". Independence is best understood 
when we consider it in connection with that which enjoys it — the 
Judiciary, for example, or the Offices of Information and Propa- 
ganda. It consists of that immunity which will enable an official to 
exercise the functions of his office uninfluenced by the motives which 
the grantor of the office shall deem undesirable. In the chapter on 
constitutional monarchy Mr. Wallas examines with a fine insight the 
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psychological facts underlying the traditional justification of the 
British monarchy, and he effectively raises the question whether the 
monarchy is " providing a less penetrating working conception of the 
political relation it symbolizes ". The most unusual passage in the 
book is an admirably acute presentation of the psychological facts 
underlying the methods through which decisions are reached in a 
modern state as illustrated by the Reports of the Dardanelles and 
Mesopotamia Commissions of 1917. Mr. Wallas's exposition of the 
influence of purely personal elements in bringing about great public 
decisions is an informing commentary on the ways of statecraft. 

Twelve years ago Mr. Wallas in his Human Nature in Politics 
made a very effective appeal to the political scientist to re-examine 
his material in the light of the newer contributions of psychology. 
Five years later his Great Society sought to analyze " the general 
social organization of the modern state ". Neither of these books 
carried the argument far beyond an appeal. They contended, as a 
reviewer of the first book stated, " that the fog is there and explora- 
tion is inevitable ". Those who look to this latest book for a chart 
and compass will be disappointed. Mr. Wallas has not attempted 
the exploration himself ; nor has he created the technique of which 
his earlier books were the promise. 

Raymond Moley. 

The Cleveland Foundation. 

An Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching. By George 
O'Brien. London and New York, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1921. — viii, 242 pp. 

The Middle Age is having its innings. Time was, and that not 
so long ago, when the word " medieval " stood for ignorance, super- 
stition, poverty, or bigotry. But sweeping derogation of things 
medieval has been abandoned by the historian and gradually a more 
just point of view is finding acceptance with the man on the street. 
The scholarly attitude today is one of hesitation, of suspended judg- 
ment, rather than rule-of -thumb generalization. To no small degree 
have contributed to this changing viewpoint writers who have raised 
their voices in protest against the complacent or hostile attitude 
assumed toward the Middle Ages. Such an one was Janssen, who 
wrote his Geschichte des deutschen Volkes in refutation of current 
Protestant conceptions regarding Germany during the later Middle 
Ages and the Reformation period. And that is but a notable example 
of a considerable literature of protest. 



